THE TWELFTH OF DECEMBER

WHILE dawn broke in Shensi, about the time that
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was scrambling up
the hills behind Lintung in his night-shirt, stealthy
activity of a rather similar kind was going on in the
schools and universities of Peking.
Through back gates and over dormitory walls,
small groups of students were making their way out
into the dim lanes of the city. They wore padded
winter gowns and woollen mufflers; many of the girls
were in blue slacks and flannel shirts. All this ad-
vance guard carried with them rolled-up banners and
bundles of printed handbills. They were preparing
for a patriotic demonstration, and the police had got
wind of it.
Foreigners living in Peking do not as a rule take
much notice of student demonstrations. The pheno-
menon is recurrent, and has had at times important
political consequences. But there is a general impres-
sion among foreigners that the students only organise
at end of term, apparently preferring the known risk
of bullets to the unknown hazards of the examination
room. That solemn and admirable institution, the
British Embassy, still believes that these children
are paid twenty cents apiece to face machine-guns
and arrest, and the traditional Chinese torture that is